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What 1s the Answer? 


S ORGANIZED CAMPING in danger of losing its spontaneity, its free- 
dom, its joy, its relief from too much civilization? Is undue 
emphasis being placed upon tests, measurements, values, interest 
areas, motivation, social control and the mechanics of organized 
camping? Are we in danger of making the organized camp so com- 
plex, so technical, so intricate, that only highly trained experts and 
specialists will be able to operate its machinery? Is our camping 
perspective becoming distorted? What is the answer? 


Camp enrollments will be small this season. This may be a 
blessing in disguise even if a strain upon our bank account. Per- 
haps the size of the camp group will free us from responsibilities 
and make possible a return to the original idea of camping, that of 
release from man-made cities and artificiality of society, release from 
the confines of four walls to the freedom of the wide open spaces, 
‘“Whar the hand of God is seen’’. A life in the open, the restful 
atmosphere of the woods, the glory of the sky, its clouds, sunsets, 
the lake and shore, the naturalness of living, always brings re- 
vitalization of mind and body. Sounds idealistic, doesn’t it? Well, 
perhaps so, but really it is but the natural longing of every hu- 
man heart. Children, and those who refuse to grow old, respond 
joyously to this appeal of nature. How children long for a free 
period in the camp program which they can really call their own, 
and when they can just be themselves. Fixed time for meals, sleep 
and safety measures, are necessary. Even nature has its fixed laws, 
but my appeal is for a season when the camping complex, whatever 
it may be, will be left at home in our office, and while in camp be 
just our human selves with time for individual campers and coun- 
selors, when we will be an approachable friend and not simply a 

_ camp director. At the close of such a summer’s experience I feel 
sure we will return to the city and school with new and abounding 
courage to face the problems which our present-day civilization 1s 
causing. 
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Directors, Counselors, avd the Future 


By Mrs. Dwicurt L. Rocers, Camp Bonnie Dune 


gene in a spurt of desperate courage, 
I tackled the task of emptying and put- 
ting into final order the depository of the early 
records of Bonnie Dune. Naturally these old 
papers yielded much of interest (item—flour 
billed at sixteen dollars per barrel) and brought 
me a revived sense of intimacy with those early 
patrons, counselors, and boys. I also acquired 
the text for this article which has been forming 
in my mind during these recent weeks. 


Here is the first half of the text:— 


‘“Altho I would go into the thing more for 
the fun, and out door life of it, I would be in- 
terested to hear just what sort of a proposition 
you would make.” As an application far from 
promising, certainly, yet because we knew the 
young man he was engaged. He was with us 
for five summers and any camp would rate 
him as outstanding. Few if any men we have 
ever had with us have more past patrons and 
campers inquiring as to his present position, or 
more good will constantly expressed from that 
source. 


So my first thesis is that unless a counselor 
comes to camp keen for the “fun”’ of it, and 
for the “‘out of door life’’ he isn’t likely to be a 
good counselor. Itis beyond me to understand 
the attitude of some camp directors who seem 
to think this attitude to be reprehensible. | 
am certain that the counselor quoted above 
came back to us each year rejoicing in just 
these opportunities. It is probable that the 
idea of “fun” which was in his mind as a fresh- 
man was not the same concept which he had as 
a senior, but that it continued to be a large 
motivating force in his choice as to where and 
how he should spend his summers, I do not 
doubt. 

By what vested right can we ask of these 
novices ““Devotion’’. Devotion is a fire, kin- 
dled by another fire, fed by a vision of opportu- 
nity and a sense of achievement. When our 
inexperienced counselor finds in the camp 
where he serves his apprenticeship a director, 
intelligent, sympathetic, self effacing, and wise, 
when he sees opportunities met, and results 


achieved, DEVOTION will follow. 


Here is the logical place for the second por- 
tion of my text:—It is a few words from the 
pen of the same counselor quoted before but 
written at the end of his first season with us. 

“T think the success of Bonnie Dune is 
measured in the development attained by its 
campers. I consider this success very great.” 

Here is proof that given good material, a 
realization of “what it’s all about” is the 
counselors achievement of the first Summer, 
and devotion is the result. 

Or by what fantastic thinking do we con- 
ceive that we can demand “loyalty” from our 
counselors! Of course we can ask that type of 
“Loyalty” which the workman in the factory 
is expected to give to the firm for whom he 
works. But the type of “Loyalty” we talk 
about and desire and need, is not a commodity 
of barter, nor can it be turned on and off at 
will as water from a faucet. Loyalty can not 
be demanded, it can only be won. These 
young counselors of ours have latent un- 
sounded depths of it on which we may draw. 
It is ours for the winning. It will follow in un- 
stinted degree when the director’s attitude to- 
ward his work, his staff, and his campers is 
worthy of it. And is there any more humbling 
or greater reward than this same loyalty when 
it has been won! 


Continued on Page 5 


WARNING 


“T have always thoroughly believed in 
the Code of Ethics and trust that we’ are 
not going to revert to cut-throat methods 
because of our difficult year.’ This is a 
quotation from a letter received from one 
of our members. 

The tendency toward lower ethical pro- 
cedure on the part of some of our mem- 
bers in securing an enrollment for this 
coming season is a matter which must be 
given serious consideration by the Griev- 
ance Committee of the C.D.A. To delib- 
erately steal the clientele of a fellow mem- 
ber is a contemptible act and a disgrace 
to our profession. This is strong language 
but the time has come when the Code of 
Ethics, to which each member has sub- 
scribed, must be loyally supported and the 
membership protected. It is the strength 
of our organization and must be respected. 
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Isn’t it true that these basic virtues are so 
intrinsic in the situation, so entirely in our 
own hands to merit or not that they should 
cease to be topics of discussion at meetings and 
we should make a start on talking of those 
things that cannot be taken for granted. If the 
counselor attending our C.D.A. Meetings has 
the right attitude he does not need to be talked 
to about it, and if he has been unfortunate in 
his camp experience he will listen with his 
tongue in his cheek—and he ought! If devo- 
tion and loyalty seem to be missing in our own 
counselors in individual cases, we have made 
unwise choices of material. 


While if they are not the common attitudes 
at our camp, it is quite time that we did some 
deep heart searching and some effective fact 
finding research to discover our own weak- 
nesses as directors. It’s really up to the 
director. 


What should be discussed with both new and 
old counselors are the “plus” virtues and 
attitudes. 


First, there is just this JOY in the activities, 
the opportunities, and the out of doors. We 
need in our counselors that super health of 
spirit that finds fun in the situations, the work, 
and the contacts of camp. It is still true that 
“the oil of gladness” is the greatest lubricator, 
and in no place in the world so much a neces- 
sary ingredient of success as in a camp. Oh 
yes, we do indeed need “‘play-boys” and girls 


on our staffs. 


Second, we need BRAINS, the understand- 
ing on the part of our counselors that it takes a 
very real and high degree of instructed intell1- 
gence to care for a child, or to guide youth. 
Our counselors working hard for their doctor- 
ate degrees need to be convinced that their 
work at camp requires as large an amount of 
gray matter and a much wider field of knowl- 
edge than their work in school. Camp work 
calls for all sorts of information, understand- 
ing, wisdom, hard thinking. None of these can 
be acquired without work. Let us talk applied 
brains rather than devotion. Of course “devo- 
tion” might lead a man to apply his brains, 
but then again it might not. Devotion has 
many doubtful connotations. I sincerely hope 
to die before my friends speak frequently of my 
‘devoted children”” and who among us has 
not seen boys and girls greatly hampered, if 
not ruined, by devoted parents: But no one 
ever saw such ruin come of the exercise of 


genuine intelligence and understanding. That’s 
much harder to acquire for oneself, or for the 
counselor. Is there any one who likes “‘to be 
done good to?” To have around him people 
intent on his welfare, trying to reform him or 
trying to be kind or “‘devoted”’. How we re- 
sent this attitude! It is time that we under- 
stood that our campers do not like it either. 
Children are quick to sense this attitude of 
condescending solicitude. No, what we want is 
brains, used in comradely fashion, smoothing 
the path of the youngster, but kept in the 
background, though always on the alert to be 
FRIENDS. This attitude and ability to help 
but most unobtrusively suggests the next item 
on my list of requirants that need to be 


stressed. Namely, TECHNIQUES. 


Not alone that Technique which we all rec- 
ognize as necessary, form in swimming and 
skill in craft, etc., etc., but more essential the 
technique of personal helpfulness, the tech- 
nique of daily living in friendship with a 
younger person, the technique of handling 
Jimmy’s tantrums and Betty’s shyness. We 
cannot expect this to be part of the equipment 
of our young novice counselors. It is never to 
be completely mastered by the most experi- 
enced counselor or director, but both should 
strive to perfect it with the same persistence 
and eagerness which the athlete puts into ac- 
quiring form in his swimming stroke. There is 
no one who does not need improved techniques 
of this type. We need constant discussion of 
them, for the variety of demands made is 
unlimited, and the need acute. 


This leads directly to the final demand on 
the counselor of which I wish to speak here. It 
is TEACHABLENESS. Part of this has been 
suggested already, but it deserves separate 
suggestion, for without it neither counselor or 
director can progress. He must have that 
spirit which seeks to discover the germs of 
action, to discern reasons, to find the whys, to 
invent means and methods, which ever longs 


to learn HOW. 


Then again there seems to be among our di- 
rectors a feeling that the constant shifting of 
our counselor force is an unmitigated evil. I 
am well aware of the value of a stable staff. 
The ease and effectiveness of the camp when it 
is manned by well trained experienced coun- 
selors cannot be over estimated, but there are 
also many values inherent in the passing of 
this troop of older young people through the 
camps. 
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Doubtless all directors enter the new 
younger counselor on the debit side of the 
camp ledger until it is happily proved that 
his name can be entered on the credit list! 
There is no question but that these inexperi- 
enced men and women often cause us real 
losses in many ways. At the same time making 
of counselorship a profession is clearly out of 
the question, and I for one say, “Praise be”’, 
except as we desire and strive for that pro- 
fessional attitude of the staff which according to 
Flexner is “work which cares more for ideals 
than for the emoluments involved’’. To that 
extent we must professionalize the counselor 
positions! as well as the camps themselves! 
But “professional”’ is another slightly soiled 
word and we need not that, but the joy, the 
leisure to taste to the full the mere skill and 
delight of the work which we associate with 
the word, “Amateur.”’ Part of this is more 
likely to be secured because the counselor work 
is so fleeting, so part time. 

The Camping movement is doing, or at least 
has the opportunity to do for these young 
counselors, as a by-product, a greater and more 
valuable piece of work than it is doing for its 
campers! But more of that a little later. The 
campers and the effect on them of any policy 
has to be the first consideration of any 
director. 

What then is the effect on the camper of 
this group of fresh, untried, and ever changing 
group of youth who make up so large a group 
of our helpers. 

I heard recently over the radio a brief ad- 
dress by Mrs. Hamilton, British Independent 
Labor member of Parliament on “Our Young 
People”. She told this story. A London friend 
asked her advice. “‘How’’, said she, “can I 
help my adolescent daughter most; by acting 
as a horrible example, or as a wise advisor?”’ 
Mrs. Hamilton replied that she need not 
trouble about being either, since her daughter 
would take her cue, not from her mother, but 
from that group of young people just a little 
older than her own. She would look at them, 
and draw her own conclusions as to whether to 
follow in their steps or to depart from them. 
As directors we need to realize that this is a 
fact. Ourcampers, given fine YOUNG friends, 
just a little older will follow them, when the 
“aged”’ director or older counselor, though 
wiser and experienced will have little effect in 
comparison either as horrible examples or wise 
advisers. 


Some years ago a friend said to me, “How 
much more our contemporaries do for us than 
our ancestors’’, and proceeded to tell me the 
story of how her eldest daughter on one over- 
night visit to a slightly older cousin had come 
home fired with a zeal to keep her room in 
order, a desire which her mother had worked 
for years to inculcate—both by example—“ not 
horrible ’’—and precept without visible results. 
Yes, considering only our campers, this young 
and changing group of only slightly older 
counselors is a genuine asset. 

I fancy that all directors of any length of 
experience have met many a parent who says, 
‘“‘T went to camp myself” and proceeds to tell 
when and where, and to mention what is to 
him or her the outstanding impression left by 
that experience. I have met many such, and 
never to date, I think, even one who spoke of 
what the camp had done for him in those ways 
that we as directors like to feel to be the 
preeminent values of our work. 


This total disregard of what the camp had 
done for the speaker was so striking to me that 
I began to think what it could mean. Cer- 
tainly it is not because I have met only those 
who had attended poor camps, nor because 
camps in earlier days did not bring fine results. 
But it is because the camper is not at an age to 
be able to size up the influences which mold 
him, wake him up, or give new vision, stand- 
ards, or zest for living. These are to him, in- 
evitably, what they should be, his own achieve- 
ments! He measured his experiences then as a 
camper, and continues to measure them now, 
in terms of a “good time’’. If, however, he re- 
turns to camp as counselor his attitude be- 
comes very different. He begins to see “what 
it’s all about”’ (I have had this said tome in so 
many words by young men). He sees those 
changes of attitude, those physical improve- 
ments, that quickening of minds, that sloughing 
off of bad habits, that increasing ability to get 
on with his fellows which occur in the good 
camp, and becomes cognizant of the fact that 
these come not by accident, but through the 
thoughtful, sympathetic application of definite 
plans and methods. They come from carefully 
arranged motivations, skilled leadership, 
trained ability, fine companionship. 

It is frequently said that for the greatest of 
all tasks there is provided no adequate train- 
ing. This task is parenthood. Perhaps this is 
true, but here is a school actively in operation 


Please turn to page 19 
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A Hike mm Japan 


By Mary S. Epcar 
Director of Glen Bernard Camp, Sundridge, Ontario, Canada 


T was a thrilling experience a year ago last Fall 
to turn the keys in all my Camp-locks as quickly 

as possible after the last Camper had departed and 
tumble my necessary belongings into a couple of 
suitcases and with my head counselor catch the first 
trans-Pacific liner for the land of lanterns and fans. 


It was ideal camping weather when we reached 
Japan and the very first week-end we set off merrily 
on a walking-trip with a party of about forty Japa- 
nese school-girls, members of the Tokyo Y.W.C.A. 
And Japanese school-girls are as modern as western 
campers. No clinging kimonos or wooden geta for 
them, but short serge skirts, middy blouses, berets 
on the back of their heads, comfortable shoes, cam- 
eras slung over their shoulders and an eagerness and 
enthusiasm for all the adventures of the trail. 


And what a trail it was! First by train through 
fat country, past towns and villages and countless 
small farms until the train ran along by the edge of 
the sea within hailing distance of queer junks and 
sampans, then by motor bus winding up and up 
through gorgeous mountain roads where the autumn 
colors were splashed in vivid shades at every turning 
of the road, and where silvery waterfalls tumbled 
down from incredible heights into dim blue valleys. 
Then a mountain-encircled lake with a fringe of 
pine trees such as belong only in a Japanese print: 
Here by the lake, we turned our thoughts for a while 
from scenery to sandwiches,—at least we foreigners 
did, while our Japanese friends dipped daintily into 
their lunch boxes with chop sticks. We smiled at 

each other and exchanged “‘samples.” 

After visiting an ancient temple set among giant 
cryptomeria trees high above the lake, a motor 
launch arrived to take us across three or four miles 
to the opposite shore. Like typical campers the 
more daring sat out on the sheer edge of the prow 
with their feet dangling over the side and the wind 
blowing their hair back. Then they sang, and can 
you imagine our surprise when they began the 
familiar notes and words of the “Stein Song,”’ fol- 
lowed by “Santa Lucia,” and how they sang! The 
same old songs my own campers had sung a few 
weeks before by their camp fires in the Canadian 
back woods. What a small worid it is when the 
echoes of our songs are heard everywhere! 

Then across the lake at the foot of the mountains 
our trail began—at least the hiking part. Up and 


up we climbed along a gorgeous mountain trail 
beautiful with ferns and strange flowers, pine trees 
and occasional panoramic views of Autumn hillsides, 
and the lake below. Then at the top of one of the 
hills came the first breath- taking glimpse of Fuji— 
the sacred mountain. How silently we all stood gaz- 
ing at the majestic loveliness of its great snow- 
covered cone against a cloudless blue sky. No won- 
der the Japanese reverence their mountain. It is 

matchless in its awe-inspiring beauty as it rises in 
broad sweeping lines, sheer from sea-level to a dizzy 
height of over twelve thousand feet. 

On and on our trail took us, up and down hills 
and across plains with Mt. Fuji ever towering above 
us. There were waterfalls where we looked spell- 
bound into deep ravines, there were fascinating little 
tea houses clinging to the edge of a cliff where we 
sipped tea and ate rice cakes, there were hot sulphur- 
springs where we boiled eggs in net bags, dropped 
down through a crevice in the rocks. Then at last 
we found ourselves at dusk at a typical Japanese 
Inn where we “parked” our shoes at the doorway 
and tripped in straw sandals along corridors floored 
with soft straw matting. 

It would take too long to tell all the surprising ex- 
periences of that Japanese Inn. There was our room 
where the walls were suddenly shoved back letting 
the mountains and the stars peep in. There was a 
mysterious supper served by dainty kimono-clad 
maids while we sat on our heels at low tables. There 

was the luxury of a steaming hot Japanese bath 
which was both a social function and a memorable 
experience. There were soft campy beds spread out 
on the floors and attractive kimonos provided for us. 
Then in the darkness there were the friendly moun- 
tains and the stars—familiar stars I had often slept 
under at home, and it seemed to me that Japan, by 
removing walls, had learned the secret of “‘ camping- 
out-de-luxe.” 

I must not begin an account of the adventures of 
the next day. They were many and varied. Each 
day of all our five months in the Orient had its 
thrills. After leaving Japan, we went on to Korea, 
then up through Manchuria, and made our longest 
stay in the ancient city of Peking. I can only add 
that we collected enough interesting tales and leg- 
ends from the other side of the world to serve our 
needs when eager Campers, sitting around our Camp- 
fires beg: ““Oh p/ease tell us another!”’ 





A Way Out 


By C. A. Roys, The Teela-Wooket Camps 


casted to: the effect -that-it.should be a 


A SHORT time ago a suggestion was broad- 
practical thing for strong camps to act as hosts 


to camps which are feeling, seriously, the pres- 
ent depression. It is believed, too, that many 
camps which are in no actual, immediate 
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danger, but whose enrollment is too low to as- 
sure a successful season, could become the 
guests of other camps, to their mutual advan- 
tage and perhaps to the advantage of their 
patrons. 


The idea was by no means original. On the 
contrary, it was known that something of the 
kind was in the minds of many directors. The 
hope was that if something tangible was out- 
lined action might be stimulated before too 
late. 


Letters have poured in indicating a situation 
every bit as acute as was anticipated. The idea 
received the unanimous approval of all those 
who expressed themselves. It seems, however, 
that each prefers to play host. We will all 
agree that the part of host is the more desirable 
but is it wise to cling to the attitude that the 
other fellow should make the move, while 
valuable time is slipping by! 


cc 


Here is an example. A director writes ‘‘the 
capacity of my camp is about thirty. We have 
in sight an enrollment of between ten and 
fifteen”’. This director would like to entertain 
a guest camp with an enrollment of ten to 
fifteen. If it seems best to unite with another 
camp of about the same size, why not go to 
such a director and each lay before the other 
all the facts as unselfishly as possible? The 
part of host should be given to the one who is 


honestly the best qualified. Then both should 
work wholeheartedly for the success of the 
venture. 

It is probable that the greatest assurance of 
success would come as the result of the uniting 
of a small camp with one larger, so that the 
question of who would be host, and who would 
be guest, would not be a stumbling block. 

Probably the director of the smaller camp 
should select a larger camp with an equal 
tuition, with similar standards and ideals, and 
go to the director—preferably a personal ac- 
quaintance—and talk over the matter frankly. 
It should be possible to work out an arrange- 
ment which would be mutually advantageous. 
For obvious reasons the director of the guest 
camp should make the initial move. 

From the beginning, the author has realized 
that the very human dislike of any readjust- 
ments, would stand in the way of many, but 
never in the history of the camping movement 
could a director go to a fellow worker and dis- 
cuss problems so freely and so entirely without 
injury to pride as at the present time. It is 
hoped that this further reference to the plan 
will answer, in a general way, the many com- 
munications which have come in. 

This brief article, like the previous com- 
munication, is submitted with the thought 
that it may prove of some slight constructive 
value in a trying year. 





C. D. A. Committee on Standards and Certificates 


PRESENTS THE REPORTS OF SUB-COMMITTEES ON 
GENERAL LEADERSHIP, NATURE, HORSEMANSHIP 


By Pror. Marjorie Camp, Chairman 


Note: Much credit is due Prof. Marjorie Camp, Chairman of the Committee on 
Standards and Certificates, for her untiring effort in securing the personnel of the 
various sub-committees and persistence in assembling a report remarkable in its con- 
tent. For years the C.D.A. has endeavored to formulate standards of such a quality as 
would command the respect of educators, camp directors and counselors. This com- 
mittee has made a beginning and now seeks the cooperation particularly of camp 
directors in making a laboratory experiment of such material presented in the report 
pertaining to actual camp practice, in their camps this summer. 


s a result of the action of the Camp Direc- 
Sete Association, taken at the meeting in 
Washington, March, 1931, discontinuing all 
national conferences conducted by the C.D.A. 
conference committee, and encouraging the 


sections to organize their own conferences, 
there has arisen a need for minimum standards 
for conferences or training courses, of varying 
lengths in various activities. 

At this same meeting the Aquatics standards 
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of the American Red Cross were adopted so 
that the Red Cross Institutes cover all activities 
in or on the water. 

There is an urgent need for sets of minimum 
standards for courses of one week, or ten days 
or two weeks, (or for longer courses) in other 
important camp activities, in order that train- 
ing courses in various parts of the country may 
be comparable and consistent. 

These standards (or minimum essentials, if 
you prefer that word) could be used as guides 
by the various sections of the C.D.A., or by 
individuals sponsoring courses, in camps, 
colleges or special institutes. 


The committee on Standards and Certifi- 
cates was set up to obtain these outlines of 
minimum essentials of training courses in the 
more important camping activities. 

The sub-committee chairmen of specific ac- 
tivities were appointed and asked to assemble 
their own committees and present their reports 
for publication in THE Campinc MaGazine, 
for suggestions from the membership. Such 
suggestions should be sent to the sub-commit- 
tee chairman prior to September Ist, 1932. 


These suggestions will be discussed by the 
sub-committee and a final report forwarded to 
the chairman of the general committee. 

The final reports are to be sent by the general 
chairman to the President and in due course 
printed and made available through the 
National office of the C.D.A. 

In this number of THE Campinc MaGazineE 
the reports of the committees on General 
Leadership, Nature activities, and Horseman- 
ship are presented. Handcraft and Campcraft 
will be presented in future numbers. All sug- 
gestions are welcome. We wish these stand- 
ards to represent the best judgment of all who 
are sincerely working on these problems, and 
to have the entire membership feel that these 
are their standards in the making as well as in 
their maintenance. For this reason they are 
being presented in this way for your thoughtful 
consideration, rather than at a meeting where 
the total membership is never present. 

Any general suggestions not applying to a 
specific sub-committee will be welcomed by the 
general chairman, Professor Marjorie Camp, 
Department of Physical Education, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 





Standards or Minimum Essentials for a Counselor’s 
Course in General Camp Leadership 


Recommended by the 


COMMITTEE ON GENERAL Camp LEADERSHIP 


Miss Barbara E. Joy (Chairman), Special lec- 
turer in Camping in Colleges and Universi- 
ties, and Director of The Joy Camps, 
Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. 

Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Professor and Chair- 
man of Physical Education Department, 
Mills College, California. 

Mr. Wilber I. Newstetter, Director of Course 
in Group Work, School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University, and 
Director of Harkness Camps. 

Miss Emelia A. Thoorsell, Secretary, Camp 
Advisory Staff, Girl Scouts, Inc. 

Mr. Fay Welch, Special Lecturer in Organized 
Camping, Department of Forest Recreation 
and Park Engineering, New York State 
College of Forestry, and Director of Tanager 


Lodge. 


Introduction 
The Committee members were asked to send 

in outlines, general suggestions and _bibliog- 
raphies for a course in general camp leadership 
training. The suggestions and general remarks 
of the individual committee members have 
been incorporated into the following state- 
ments and expressions of opinion. The major- 
ity of the Committee members agreed on the 
facts or observations made in each of the 
following items: 

I. Plan of Course and Suggestions for Conduct- 

ing tt: 

A. Inasmuch as it would make a great differ- 
ence whether the people taking such a 
course were college freshmen, graduate stu- 
dents, or leaders of various types of training 
and experience in camping, the material 
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would have to be adapted to the level of the 
group. Also, it makes a difference whether 
the course seems to be a general “‘shot-gun” 
course or one designed for a special group 
(such as Girl Scout leaders, pre-camp train- 
ing course for counselors of a private camp, 
etc.) or special needs. For college courses, 
the best arrangement would be to have one 
general orientation course following an elab- 
orated edition of the following outline, to- 
gether with special courses which would deal 
with the specific skills, or with the training 
needed by special counselors, by directors, 
etc. 

B. No matter how short or how long the 
course is, the points included in the outline 
of minimum essentials for a course in general 
camp leadership should be touched upon. 
The longer the course, the greater the lati- 
tude for lectures, for discussion, for readings, 
special activities, reports, etc. Certain field 
work practices of a practical nature should 
be a part of the longer courses. Such a 
course as here outlined gives very little op- 
portunity for actual instruction in learning or 
learning how to teach special activities. 
Rather, that part of the training, the tech- 
nique-acquiring part, should be done outside 
this course, in another course or at another 
time. However, consideration should be 
given in this course, to the educational phil- 
osophy underlying these various activity 
skills, to the emphasis which should be given 
each in camp, and to the integrating of all 
activities into a well-balanced and progres- 
sive camp program. Such additional courses 
in special skills might cover such subjects as 
camp craft, canoeing, horsemanship, swim- 
ming and water safety, nature lore teaching, 
camp administration and maintenance, 
camp structures, program building for spe- 
cial groups, etc. 

C’. Inasmuch as the minimum essentials which 
follow are designed primarily for counselors 
only, such items as underlying financial ar- 
rangements, general buying, details of book- 
keeping, promotion work, and various busi- 
ness details of major interest only to the ad- 
ministration of the camp and of slight use to 
group and activity counselors, be omitted 
from this outline. Such would be added, 
however, in case the course is primarily for 
directors, higher executives, or business or 
maintenance managers connected with the 
actual administration of the camp. 


D. Ideally, all such training should be given in 


a camp, where the value of actual living out- 
of-doors with the camp setup, sharing the 
organization of the camp, etc., cares for a 
certain proportion of the practical training. 
In the longer courses (15 hours or less of lec- 
ture to be considered as a “‘shorter’’ course) 
given in colleges, “practice teaching” in an 
approved camp for at least one season should 
be added to the course of students expressing 
a major interest in camping, and a satisfac- 
tory report covering such work be submitted 
at the end of the summer, and a check-up 
made with the director of the camp. The 
Committee seems to agree unanimously that 
semester and year courses in colleges are the 
ideal. However, it should be noted that 
when short, intensive courses are the only 
sort possible in view of present curriculum 
or administrative conditions, that their value 
is chiefly to open up the possibilities of the 
profession of camp counseloring to the stu- 
dents, to give them some conception of what 
the camping profession is, what the educa- 
tional possibilities of the summer camp are, 
and to inspire them to further study, train- 
ing, and experience. Their function is mainly 
to open up the camping field to many who 
are in ignorance of its extent and worth- 
whileness, and not to turn out credentialed 
and fully-trained camp counselors, as the 
longer courses should. In no case are these 
shorter courses considered as a substitute for 
such compiete training as the longer courses 
give, but it is conceded that they have their 
place in the scheme of educating young 
people in the camp movement. 


Il. Outline of Minimum Essentials 


The Members of the Committee represent 
several and varied types of camp and educa- 
tional experience, of emphasis in training of 
counselors, and of present occupation and 
interest in the field of camping. The follow- 
ing outline of Minimum Essentials for a 
Course in General Camp Leadership is an 
attempt to co-ordinate and harmonize the 
varied contributions of the members. It 
should be stated again that this outline can 
be elaborated in a great many ways and with 
the addition of various practical and aca- 
demic requirements, become the basis for a 
two-semester or even a course of several 
years duration. It is clearly to be seen that 
the “high lights’’ will be emphasized in the 


shorter courses, whereas in the longer courses 
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the various implications and ramifications of 
certain topics (for instance, educational ob- 
jectives, leadership technique, etc.) can be 
expanded and extended almost indefinitely. 
A. History of Organized Camping 
1. Origin of Camping movement 
2. Development of varied types of organ- 
ized camping in the U. S. 
3. Extent at present 
4. Newer tendencies in camping education 
B. Aims and objectives 
C. Camp Sites and Equipment 
1. Their selection and relationship to 
program 
2. Camp site development, including 
Camp Sanitation and Waterfront Lay- 
out 
D. Safety and Health in Camps 
1. General precautions 
2. Medical organization and Personal 
Health Standards and Health Educa- 
tion 
3. Safety on Land and Water 
Fk. Leadership in the Organized Camp 
. Selection, qualifications and types of 
leaders 
. Personal adjustments, professional re- 
lationships in the camp, and other 
techniques of camp leadership 
. Sociological, psychological and educa- 
tional factors in camp leadership 

a. How the mind works (motives of be- 
havior, place of emotions in behavior, 
forming and changing of habits, the 
learning process, etc.) 

b. Development of group cohesion, and 
nature, functions and processes of 
group life 

c. Issues in Group Work 

large vs. small groups 

democratic vs. autocratic control 

project program vs. predetermined 
adult program 

interests vs. awards 

developing habits of self-direction 

d. Leadership in respect to special 

problems 
the disliked child 
the backward child 
the rebellious child 
the homesick child 
the tired child, etc., etc. 


— 


bo 


we 


4. Integration of plans of each leader with 
the program 


5. Utilizing resources of Nature in realiz- 
ing camp leadership objectives 


F. Program building and consideration of 
all special activities in the camp (see No. 2 
in preliminary statement), such as water 
sports, land sports, nature lore, camp 
craft, handicrafts, music, dramatics, po- 
etry, evening programs, dancing, story- 
telling, etc., etc.) 

G. Commissary, Finances, and Records 
A. Diet and Nutrition 
B. Records and Financial arrangements 

(see No. 3 in preliminary statement) 

1. Financial records, budget building, 
insurance, inventories, etc. 

2. Records of campers, and measure- 
ment and recording of group and in- 
dividual development 


H. Administration of camp and resume of 
organization of program (in light of previ- 
ous lectures, readings, and discussions) 
and consideration of any Special Problems 
or topics not included in above headings 


7. Minimum and Optimum Standards for 


Camps 


Il. Minimum Qualifications for the Instructor 


of a Course in General Camp Leadership, as 
above outlined. These qualifications are 
agreed on by the majority of the Committee 
members. 


A. Educational requirements 


1.A college graduate or equivalent. Ad- 
vanced degree not necessary, nor the par- 
ticular type of college education specified. 

2. Should be experienced in camping from 
the point of view of newer educational 
approaches. 

. Should also be thoroughly familiar with 
the newer trends in health, mental hy- 
giene, education, sociology, administra- 
tion, etc. 


w 


B. Practical Camping Experience 


1. A minimum of two years as counselor in 
reputable camps, at least one full season 
as counselor in an organization camp, and 
the same in a private camp. The reason 
for varied experience is that no one partic- 
ular point of view should prevail. 
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2. A minimum of two years as director of a 
reputable organized camp, preferably with- 
in two years from date of teaching. 


3. If possible, ten years of successful, actual 
camping experience (not vicarious camp 
experience.) 


C. Training in Camp Leadership Courses. 
Should have completed successfully the 
work in at least two nationally recognized 
camp leadership courses, at least one of 
which must be practical field work (such as 
Camp Directors Course given at Camp 


Edith Macy) 
D. Miscellaneous 


1. Should be familiar with the Minimum 
Camp standards of the national camping 
organizations (such as Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, C.D.A.). 


. Should have a keen appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the beautiful and aesthetic 
and should, through contact with stu- 
dents, be able to impart some of the im- 
portance of this type of thing in camp, and 
inspire them to the best in outdoor living. 

. Should have a general knowledge of the 
literature of the organized camping field. 

4. Should have visited at least a dozen dif- 

ferent types of organized camps, spending 

enough time in each to become generally 
familiar with its program and problems. 


bho 


ww 


IV. Suggested Bibliography for Course in 
General Camp Leadership 


A. The Bibliography for Camp Leaders pre- 
pared by Fay Welch ($0.10 each from Dept. 
of Forest Extension, N. Y. State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.), with special 

reference to the following sections: 


Books of General Interest to Camp Leaders 


Leadership Training 


Administra.‘on 


Bibliographies Objectives 
Counselors Parents 
Directors Program 
Education Psychology 
Equipment Safety 

Ethics and Standards Sanitation 

Food Sites 

Health Social Values 
Insurance Spiritual Values 


B. Special reference books for certain topics in 
Course Outline 
1. For topic II E 2 


Burr: “Community Leadership” 

Casson: “Tips on Leadership” 

Dennet: “The Sex Side of Life”’ 

Elliot: ‘““The Process of Group Thinking” 

Follet: ‘Creative Experience” 

Groves: ‘‘Personality and Social Adjustment”’ 

Laird: “Increasing Personal Efficiency” 

Lipsky: “Man, the Puppet” 

Lumley: “Means of Social Control” 

Mearns: “Creative Power” 

Metcalf: “Business Leadership” 

Overstreet: “Influencing Human Behavior” 

Sheffield: “Joining in Public Discussion” 

Tead: ‘“‘Human Nature and Management” 

Thrasher: “The Gang” 

Tralle: “Psychology of Leadership” 

Van Waters: “Youth in Conflict” 

Webb and Morgan: “Strategy in Handling 
People” 


2. For topic IT E 3a 


Coe: “Motives of Men” 
Dewey: “Human Nature and Conduct” 
Jackson and Salisbury: 
“Outwitting our Nerves” 

Kitson: “How to Use your Mind” 
Overstreet: “About Ourselves” 
Swift: “The Jungle of the Mind” 
Tead: ““Human Nature and Management’”’ 
Wiggam: “Exploring Your Mind” 

3. For topic II E 3 b and c 


Buhler: “The Social Behavior of the Child” in 
Murchison: “Handbook of Child Psychology” 
Cooley: “Human Nature and the Social Order” 
Coyle: “Social Process in Organized Groups”’ 
Dennison: “Organization Engineering”’ 

Merz: ‘The Great American Band Wagon” 
Various books on Social Psychology. 


4. For topic ITE 3d 


Bisch: “Clinical Psychology” 

Child Study Association: “Guidance of Child- 
hood Youth” 

De Schweinitz: “The Art of Helping People 
Out of Trouble” 

Follet: “Creative Experience” 

Gruenberg: “Outlines of Child Study” 

Hart: ‘The Science of Social Relations” 

Hartwell: “Fifty-five Bad Boys” 

Healy: “Mental Conflicts and Misconduct”’ 

Inquiry: “Community Conflict” 

Seham: “The Tired Child”’ 

Thomas: “Unadjusted Girl” 

Webb and Morgan: “Strategy in Handling 
People” 


Wickes: “The Inner World of Childhood”’ 
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Standards or Minimum Essentials for a Counselor’s 
Course in Nature Activities 


Recommended by the COMMITTEE ON Nature ACTIVITIES 


BertHA CHApMAN Capy, Chairman 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Naturalist for the National Girl Scouts 
Secretary Coordinating Council on Nature 

Activities 
Nature Department Journal of the Outdoor 

Life 

National Tuberculosis Association, New 


York City 


WicuiaM H. Carr 
American Museum of Natural History 
77 and Central Park West, New York City 
Assistant Curator Department of Education 
Museum 
In charge of the Trailside Museum in the 
Interstate Park, Bear Mountain, New York 


Georce T. Hastincs 
2587 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City 

Editor Torrey, A Journal of Botanical Notes 
and News published by the Torrey Botanical 
Club 

Biology Department in High School, New 
York City 

Haroip P. PALMER 
98 Lamont Avenue, Elmhurst, Long Island 

Queens Council, Boy Scouts of America 

Wide experience with boys in camp 

Miss EME ia THOORSELL 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

Head of the Camp Department National Girl 
Scouts 

Formerly Director Cook County and Chicago 
Girl Scouts, later Regional Director Region 
X.G.S. 

Greatly interested in Nature for camps and 
with wide experience. 


I. Plan of Course and Suggestions for Giving It 


We were quite agreed that we do not ap- 
prove of the usual method of being satisfied 
with naming a few trees or birds or flowers or 
what not. Some reason more fundamental 
should underlie the need for knowing what 
the trees and animals are and why they are 
in this particular place and what they are 
doing and how they are doing it. Otherwise, 
we are in danger of turning the children’s 


minds into curiosity shops rather than lead- 
ing them, through their concrete experiences, 
to those large underlying truths which make 
of the universe a coordinated, orderly 
system. 

During the short periods only a general 
view of the subjects can be given, yet a 
vision of the whole is better than focussing 
too much attention on a few individual ob- 
jects. The few objects may be the guiding 
points from which to interpret the larger 
features, the universal laws, however. 


Il. Minimum Essentials 

It is the feeling of the Committee that any 

group going into the out-of-doors for recrea- 

tion and study should center its observations 
about the following four main objectives: 

A. A study of the surface conditions of the 
earth over which they walk and about the 
camp. Note such features as rock out- 
crops; materials brought from a distance 
by streams, glaciers; work of streams, etc., 
in forming the general appearance of the 
landscape; discovering the natural envi- 
ronmental areas about the camp such as 
swamps, rock ledges, lakes, sand dunes, 
meadows, forests, dry open fields, etc. 
Note changes that have taken place in the 
locality, such as the change of a swamp 
area to a meadow, change in shore lines, 
etc., with observations of changes now in 
progress. 

B. Study of the animal and plant life found 
in the various areas located in above 
survey: 

1. Adaptation of animals to various envi- 
ronments, body form, locomotion, food 
habits, etc. 

2. Adaptation of plants to various envi- 
ronments, structural, and general hab- 
its. 

3. Seasonal adaptations of plants and 
animals. 


C. The earth and its position in space 


1. The atmosphere surrounding it, air, 
wind, moisture, rain, snow, clouds. 
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2. Visual evidences of rotation, day and 
night 

3. Visual evidences of revolution, seasonal 

4. A study of the moon with the aid of the 
field or bird glass 


5. A study of the earth’s parent, the sun 


6. A study of the earth’s neighbors: the 
planets, meteors, comets, etc. 


D. The sun family in space 
1. The stars, the sun’s neighbors, Milky 
Way, star clusters, etc. 
2. Beyond the stars, other systems of 
stars as the nebula in Andromeda 


For groups remaining in camp for shorter 
periods the ground covered will of necessity be 
limited, yet all observations should serve to 
illuminate the various features presented in the 
above outline. Facts in themselves are dull 
affairs and readily forgotten but when associ- 
ated with experience and larger conceptions 
they will surely stimulate interest and deepen 
the quality of one’s thinking. 


Minimum Essentials of a Program Covering a 


Period of Eight Weeks 


It may be of interest to sketch here a possible 
program of week-by-week activities though it 
is well understood by the committee that any 
presentation of this kind must be taken merely 
as suggestion and no two leaders will follow 
any plan slavishly, for no plan will ever meet 
all situations or ever be perfect. 


First Week: 


General introduction to the local environ- 
ment. Take walks with definite objectives to 
the various landscape features. Make sketch 
maps or relief model of immediate area, 
locating distinct features. 


Second Week: 


Study animal and plant life in ponds, 
streams, lakes, ocean which may be present. 
Go fishing with nets for water life; explore for 
insects, amphibians and animals which may 
be found in and about the water, as muskrats, 
beavers, water birds, etc. Make aquaria for 
closer study of discoveries. Plan a “Nature 
Trail.” Take early morning bird walk. 


Third W eek: 

Continue the nature walks but give special 
attention to the insects found in the field. Add 
the insect labels to the “Trail”. Capture in- 


teresting insects and keep them in small cages 
under good conditions until all have had the 
opportunity to see them. Start the camp 
“Check List” or Calendar, and enter all objects 
of interest discovered to date. 


Fourth Week: 

Continue observations of earlier weeks but 
give especial attention to the reptiles of the 
region. These may be kept comfortably in 
cages for a short time and then released. Dis- 
cuss popular superstitions. While looking for 
snakes the campers are sure to see rock ledges 
and this will introduce the subject of geology. 
Already this has received general consideration 
in the first week’s survey. Collect the rocks of 
the locality and add them to the temporary 
indoor museum or the trail side museum. 


Fifth Week: 

Make this a week for plant study. Already 
the campers will have become acquainted with 
many of the plants along the wayside; now is 
the time to gather this information together. 
Label the plants along the “Trail”, giving at- 
tention to the uses to which many familiar 
plants have been put by early settlers and the 
Indian tribes, medicinal uses, food, dyes, 
gums, etc. Trees are to be included in this 
study, naturally. Make plaster casts, cut sil- 
houettes, blue prints, sketches, photographs, 
spatter, smoke, and ink prints of the various 
plants, and mammal and bird tracks found as 
records for the individual camper or for the 
museum. 


Sixth Week: 


Review all observations made of birds and 
mammals. Check up on the camp calendar to 
see that it records all the discoveries. It will 
be valuable for other campers. Build attrac- 
tive bird bathing places and a few shelters or 
resting places. Lay out a “Test Trail” or have 
a nature quest series, or a nature treasure hunt 
with many exciting discoveries to be made. 


Seventh Week: 


Make observations on atmospheric condi- 
tions. Study clouds and their significance. 
Wind, rain, etc. Study the sun. Make a sun 
dial, tell time by sun watch. Take an over- 
night camp trip and study the moon. Use field 
glass and locate main surface features. Note 
visual evidence of rotation, arouse campers 
several times during the night to observe the 
position of various constellations. Make ob- 
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servations to indicate the revolution of the 
earth. Record observations on star maps of 
individual campers. 


Eighth Week: 


This week should be given over to a general 
review of all the discoveries made with much 
of the reporting done by the campers. The 
leader has an especial opportunity during this 
time to present a wider view to the campers 
and a vision of the greater discoveries which 
lie ahead. The observation of the heavens be- 
gun during the earlier weeks may culminate 
here with observations and interpretations of 
the newer outlook on astronomy. The sun’s 
neighbors, the Milky Way, star clusters, and 
the great systems that lie beyond the stars 
with a view, if possible, of the great nebula of 
Andromeda visible to the naked eye but a fine 
sight even with the field glass and known to the 
ancients as early as A.D. 905, offer magnificent 
experiences for the camper and the wise leader. 


III. Qualifications of a Nature Counselor 


The Committee takes it as a matter of 
course that a nature counselor will always 
be in charge of the groups for whom this 
outline is offered. 

A nature counselor should have a first 
hand knowledge of outdoor life and thor- 
oughly enjoy it. Add to this personal enthu- 
siasm the ability to share with others his 
interest and his eagerness to know more 


about things happening in the nature world. 

To this let us have all the good scientific 

training he can get without having it turn 

him into a laboratory grind. Add to this as 

wide an experience in good educational 

method as he can get. This may sound like 

a big order and one we shall not attain in a 

hurry but why not aim high? With all the 

growing possibilities for the young men and 

women to get this kind of training it may 

come faster than we think. 

IV. Bibliography 

Mushrooms of Field and Wood, Margaret 
McKenney, $2.00. 

Animal Pets, Bertha Chapman Cady, Soc. 

Indian Lore and Indian Gardens, Dr. Gil- 
more, 35¢. 

The Romance of Your Birthstone, Hope 
Swengel, 75c. 

Indian Legends, Mrs. W. A. Fiske, 35c. 

Music and the Out-of-Doors, Laura Gran- 
berry Snow, $1.25. 

Guides to Nature Study, Bertha Chapman 
Cady, 10c. each. 


Guide No. 1 Stars and Planets 
Guide No. 2 Earth and Rocks 
Guide No. 3 Trees and Shrubs 


Guide No. 5 Insects of Land and Water 
Guide No. 6 Birds and Nests 

Guide No. 7 Animals of the Land 
Guide No. 8 Salt Water Shore Life 


I 
z 

Guide No. 4 Flowering Plants 
5 





Standards or Minimum Essentials for a Counselor’s 
Course in Horsemanship 


Recommended by the COMMITTEE ON HORSEMANSHIP 


C. A. Roys, Chairman, Director Camp Teela-Wooket, Roxbury, Vermont 
FreDERICK W, Boswe Lt, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Captain Frank Carr, West Point, New York 
A. H. MirtcHe i, Billerica, Massachusetts 


a 2 Horsemanship Committee of the 
C.D.A. recommends the following as a 
guide to those conducting horsemanship 
courses, for the various sections of the Associ- 
ation, or others interested in promoting such 
courses. PAS he 


I. Plan of the Course and Suggestions for Con- 
ducting It 

Since courses sponsored by the C.D.A. 

must necessarily be of short duration, the 

broad field to be covered necessitates in- 

tensive work. It is, therefore, recommended 
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that the course be designed for those who 
combine a good general knowledge of horse- 
manship with ability to give a good demon- 
stration in the saddle. 

While there is a wide variety of opinion 
regarding the merits of the various types of 
riding equipment, it is probably true that 
each is best for the purpose for which it was 
created. For example, the “English” sad- 
dle is the accepted thing for the bridle path, 
but for herding cattle it would be very un- 
satisfactory. The Stock saddle or the 
McClellan saddle is just as much out of place 
on the bridle path. 

It may be assumed that inasmuch as 
those of our young people who are learning 
to ride in camps will do their riding along the 
bridle paths rather than in the army oron the 
range, we should use, for introduction pur- 
poses, the “flat saddle”’, the three gaited 
horse of the American saddle horse type, 
and pupils should be taught to “post” at a 
trot. 


The above is laid down as a broad gen- 
eral principle, and one of its strongest recom- 
mendations is the fact that once the flat 
saddle, the trotting horse, and “park rid- 
ing’’ have been mastered, other equipment 
and manners of riding become a compara- 
tively simple matter, but the reverse is not 
true. 


It is recommended that the faculty for 
such a course of instruction should include 
as a minimum: 


1. A man or woman who is a recognized 
authority in so-called Park Riding, 
Show Riding, and Hunting. 

. One familiar with the army methods, 
preferably a graduate of Fort Riley. 

. Aman familiar with the cow pony, the 
stock saddle, and the so-called Western 
style of riding. 


to 


oe) 


Note: No. 3 may be omitted in all 
sections of the country excepting 
the section where used. 


Il. Minimum Essentials 


It seems advisable that any student 
taking the Normal Course of instruction 
should, if worthy, receive the rating of a 
Third Class, Second Class, or First Class 
Riding Instructor, rather than simply a 
certificate showing attendance. 


The following important points, with 
their relative percentage values, are sub- 
mitted as the basis for marking. They 
should be subject to change to provide for a 
course of instruction covering a longer 


period. 
CL Gy h0iG chee verae sins ts 3 
General performance at a walk...... 5 
General performance at a trot...... 10 
General performance at a canter..... 10 
General performance at jumping... . 5 
Control of horse with special reference 
ES oui: a beat os os es eee ies 1d 
MRE ea mee emcee rire 2 
Teaching ability, discipline, patience, 
De wivadeakctHadec csi kere 25 
EE ks we ae cxaw kbs eKes 10 
Personal appearance............... 10 
I oak y-4ce eo0 eae eat 10 
100 


The recommended passing marks are: 
For rating of a Third Class Instructor 60% 
For rating of a Second Class Instructor 75% 
For rating of a First Class Instructor 85% 


In addition to the practical work, it is 
recommended that the course should include 
lectures and discussions. A few topics are 
suggested. 


Types of horses suitable for camp use 
Feeding and care of horses 
The organization of riding in camps 


Tests: their value in promoting interest. 
Also, their value in promoting the 
safety of the sport 


The common ailments of the horse 
The correct principles (not styles) of riding 
Methods of teaching 


Description, characteristics, and merits of 
various breeds of horses commonly used 
for saddle purposes 


Show horses and their handling 
Cleaning and care of equipment 


III. Recommended Qualifications for a Riding 


Instructor in Camp 


. Man or woman of mature age, and judg- 
ment, with breeding and education en- 
titling him or her to a place at the camp 
table. 


A 


bho 


. Definite teaching ability in addition to 
ability to give a good demonstration 
Please turn to page 18 
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Editorial Comment 


The financial responsibility for printing this 
number of the magazine was assumed by the 
New England Section as its contribution to- 
ward balancing the budget of the National 
Association. This number completes Vol. IV. 
A complete index of the volume will be found 
on page 20. Be sure and pack the eight issues 
of the magazine in your camp luggage as they 
contain many helpful suggestions, which will 
be found useful in solving problems liable to 
arise this summer. 





Copy of a letter received by the editor.—‘“I 
am the head of the Cuban Government Camp- 
ing and I am interested all about this matter. 
Also I wish to know what I need to have a sub- 
scription of the Campinc MaGazine, and how 
I can get an old collection, and get a connec- 
tion with the National Camp Directors Associ- 
ation, because I want to get in that Associa- 
tion. Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain 
yours.’ (Signed) Dr. Gustave Adolph Bock, 

Sompanario. #40 (Bajos), Havana, Cuba. 





Cap’n Bill (Dr. Wm. G. Vinal), by con- 
tributing the series of articles on Nature Lore 
which appeared in the past eight numbers of 
CamPING, again has shown his interest in the 
magazine. Written in fascinating style, these 
articles proved to be a monthly feature of 
the magazine and aroused much attention in 
wild life. Dr. Vinal is a Past President of the 
C.D.A. and the head of the School of Educa- 
tion of Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
land. Thank you, Cap’n Bill! 





No dry, extraneous matter will be found in 
the report of Sub Committees on General 
Leadership, Nature Activities and Horseman- 
ship, printed on page 8. It is live matter, 
produced by men and women of knowledge 
and experience in their particular subject. 
They are to be commended for the excellence 
of the reports presented. The reports on Hand- 
craft and Campercraft will be eagerly antici- 
pated by those who have read the above 
reports. 





Dr. Arthur Phillips, whose excellent address 
on The Emotional Challenge given at the 
national meeting and published in the April- 
May number of Camprno, will be available for 
special work in camps this summer. His ad- 
dress is 820 Connell Building, Scranton, Pa. 
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Continued from page 16 


. A disposition to work hard and patiently 
. Excellent personal appearance 
. A good disciplinarian 
. A good voice 
7. Should have a thorough understanding of 
feeding and general care of horses 
The following is a paragraph taken from a 
French book of equitation and is very 
expressive: 
“The instructor is the principal agent in 
riding instruction. He should be a horse- 
man; a man of character and force; he 
should always be an example of propriety, 
dignity, accuracy, and determination.” 


CO wm hk WZ 


IV. Bibliography 
“Manual of Equitation” —Government 
“In My Opinion”’—Major Lyons 
“Horse Sense’’—effrey Brooke 
“Practical Jumping’”’—Major Barrett 
“Mount and Man”—McTaggart 


For Your Camp Library 


THE CHILD AND PLAY. James Edward 
Rogers. The Century Company. 205 pages. 
$2.00. 


The interpretation of the technical reports 
of the White House Conference and present 
the material in readable form so that a layman 
can understand, requires skill and experience. 
James Edward Rogers, the interpretor of those 
parts of the report dealing with play, has dis- 
played exceptional skill and his experience as 
Director of the National Physical Education 
Service of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, enabled him to compile one of the most 
interesting books that has recently come from 
the press upon the subject of child life. Every 
camp director and counselor assuming the re- 
sponsibility of caring for the physical well- 
being of children will need this book. There 
are eight chapters as follows: Why Children 
Play, The Challenge of a New Age, Play in the 
Home, Play Outside the Home, The School 
and Play, Children’s Play, Today and To- 
morrow. Remember that this book is not a 
report but the interpretation of a report. 


LEARNING TO SAIL. H. A. Calahan. The 
Macmillan Company. 316 pages. 100 illus- 
trations. Half tone and line cuts. 

“A book for the landlubber with lots of 
gadgets and wrinkles profitable to the old 


timer’’, reads the statement on the cover of 
the book. Read the chapter titles and you 
will send for a copy at once, especially if you 
conduct a salt water camp or if your camp is 
located on the shore of a large lake. No camp 
can afford to withhold this valuable informa- 
tion about sailing from its campers or coun- 
selors. Here are the chapter titles: The Selec- 
tion of a Boat, The Mooring, Acquiring a 
Vocabulary, Preliminary Warnings, Three 
Useful Knots, Bending and Hoisting Sail, 
Reefing, The Theory of Sailing, Before the 
Wind, Sailing to Windward, Reaching, Mak- 
ing and Clearing a Dock, or Mooring, Helms- 
manship, Ballast and Trim, Seventeen Ways 
to get into Trouble, Seventeen or More Ways 
to Get Out of Trouble, Capsizing, What to do 
in a Thunder Storm, Sailing in a Tideway, 
Laying To, Waves, Coasting Navigation, 
Marlinspike Seamanship, Standing and Run- 
ning Rigging, Light Sails, Rules of the Road— 
Right of Way, Handling the Dinghy, Care of 
the Hull, Care of Sails, Winter Storage and 
Care, Fitting Out,—thirty-five chapters writ- 
ten by a man who knows. 


TUMBLING FOR STUDENTS AND 
TEACHERS. Samuel F. Harby, M.A. 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 216 pages. Profusely illustrated. 


The Circus or Show is the season’s climax in 
many camps. The Activity Counselor will 
welcome this book because of its practical 
treatise of a difficult subject and at the same 
time a form of entertainment that always holds 
the attention of an audience. The book is for 
girls as well as boys. The “‘stickmen” illustra- 
tions bring out clearly the movements of each 
stunt. Chapter XI deals with adaptation of 
tumbling for youngsters and girls. Chapter 
XII, on The Show, presents half-tone illustra- 
tions of six new pyramids that will surely make 
a hit in the camp circus. 


FOLK FESTIVALS. Mary Effie Shambaugh. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 160 pages, 30 illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 

A collection of folk dances grouped for fes- 
tival use with description and music. Girls’ 
camps will find this book of special value. The 
book is printed in quarto size and durably 
bound in board and cloth for hard usage. In- 
cluded in the collection are dances of the Amer- 
ical Sioux Indians, Spanish and Mexican 
dances, Folk Dances of Central Europe, 
Southeastern Europe, Festival Dances on 
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Folk Tales, Dances of all descriptions. Miss 
Stambaugh is Assistant Supervisor of Physical 
Education at University of California and 
author of Folk Dances for Boys and Girls. Be 
sure to include this book in your camp library. 


CORRECTIVES IN DANCE FORM, BOOK 
TWO. CRESCENDO. J. Fischer & Bro., by 
Portia Mansfield and Music by Louis Forst. 
$2.00. 

This is the second in the series of corrective 
exercise in dance form as given at the Perry- 
Mansfield Camps and at their New York 
Studio. Eleven exercises are included in this 
series. Camp Directors who witnessed the ex- 
hibitions of Portia Mansfield know what to 
expect from the use of these exercises and 
many girls’ camps have found them to be at- 
tractive and beneficial. 


Directors, Counselors, and the Future 
Continued from page 6 


where the most effective training for it is given 


daily, a school which cannot be surpassed in. 


opportunity or results once it is utilized to the 
full. 

Lastly, the future of the camping movement 
for the next ten or fifteen years lies in the atti- 
tude of these young men and women who make 
up our staffs of today. This constantly chang- 
ing group Is our insurance for tomorrow. They 
may be if we are unmindful of our ways our 
greatest liabilities. They know what happens 
to the camper, and they know—at least in part 
—why. If at the camp where they are serving 
they come to feel with one disgusted parent 
that the campers are “only paying animals”’ 
camping is doomed. If on the other hand the 
camp gives them a vision of values attained, 
lives quickened, and shows them methods and 
attitudes of achievement the future is assured. 
The children of this group will attend camp. 
These men and women will spread the news 
among their neighbors. The key to the Future 
of Camping lies here, in what the camps do 
through, with, and for their counselors. 





M. E. PETERSON 
Specializing in 
CAMP INSURANCE 
References: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robert Sna don, Camp Osoha, and others. 
Address: M. E. PETERSON 


222 W. Adams Street _ Chicago, IIl. 
Central 9435 











Prayer Against Complications 


By Raymonp KRESENSKY 


Lord, I have studied Thy Revelations, the 
Manifestations of Thyself to men. I have 
listened to the words of Royce, Mill, Sanday, 
Dewey, Fraser, James, Fechner, Gore, Hoeff- 
ding, Bushnell, and Croce. Seeking a breadth 
of understanding, I have read Anaxagoras, 
Aristotle, Plato, Newton, Archimedes, Leib- 
nitz, Spinoza, and Kant. Anselm, Augustine, 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Wesley 
have filled me with the elaborations of Chris- 
tian belief. I have gone to the poets, Tennyson, 
Milton, Lowell, and Thompson. 

Successively I have been Humanist, Social- 
ist, Individualist — Behaviorist, Personalist, 
Pragmatist, and Utilitarian. Now I waver. 
God, forgive my weariness with mental mach- 
inations. Let me find peace from mental 
gymnastics. 

Boethius, Descartes, Hume, Hegel, and Sa- 
batier sleep with their Christology, soteriology, 
sociology, psychology and eschatology. Lord, I 
am weary of the exaggerations of creeds 
Athanasian, Nicene and Chalcedonian. Give 
me the simple message of Thy Peace and Love. 
Give me the gentle Manifestation of the Man 
Christ Jesus. 

Inge, Wieman, Eddington, Whitehead, 
Jeans, and Einstein stand now at the doors of 
my mind. I hear the talk of Reason, Values, 
Reality, Atoms, Relativity, Regeneration, Re- 
sponsibility and Spirit. God, forgive my weari- 
ness with complications mental, and give me 
the sound of Jesus at the door, and the voice, 
Behold I stand and knock. Give me His Love 
and Human Understanding. I ask for nothing 
more. Amen. 


—The Christian Advocate, New York. 





ee 


News of the Sections 


New England 


A letter was sent to the members by the officers 
outlining plans for the season of 1932-33. Inclosed 
with the letter was a card on which was printed the 
dates of the meetings and the suggestion that the 
card be placed in the corner of their desk pad as a 
reminder of the meetings. The dates are the Satur- 
days of November 26, January 28 and April 22. 
The theme for the first meeting will be “The Future 
of Organized Camping in the Light of the Past 
Season’s Experience’’. 
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Let Your Campers 
Know the Joy of 


Real Foot Comfort 





CAMP DIRECTORS who have the health 
and happiness of their charges at heart 
insist on Bass Moccasins as part of their 
camp equipment, because they know 
from experience that these Genuine Moc- 
casins are the most comfortable and most 
practical of all camp footwear. They are 
built for the prone and have all the 
inherent comfort of the original Indian 
Moccasins from which they are pat- 
terned. 

Specify Bass Moccasins for your campers 
this summer and let them know the joy 
of real foot comfort. 





Authorized Camp Fire Girls’ 
Moccasin 


This Bass Style has the official endorse- 
ment of Camp Fire Girl executives and 
has been adopted as an Authorized 
Camp Fire Girls’ Moccasin. Made in 
Smoked or Brown Elk. Popularly priced 
at $5.00. 

Write today for Bass 32-page illus- 


trated catalog of outdoor footwear 
for every purpose. 


IT’S FREE! 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


67 Main St. 


WILTON 33 MAINE 

















Index to Volume IV 


Addresses Given at the National ISSUE PAGE 
Meeting 
The Organized Camp of the Future 
What Will it Contribute to the 

Growth of Boys and Girls 
a. Physically, Maroney Apr.-May 8 
6. Intellectually, Shortlidge Apr.-May 8 
c. Spiritually, Mrs. Gulick Apr.-May 9 


The Camp of the Future, Its Rela- 
tionship to Organized Edu- 
cation, from the 

Viewpoint of 
a. The Independent School, 


Gummere Apr.-May 
b. The College & University, 
Fretwell Apr.-May 


The Relation of the Public to the 
Camp of the Future 
a. Economic Trends, Hart 
6. Interpreting the Camp to 
the Public, Dudley 
How to Go Ahead to Better Or- 
ganize the Camping Move- 
ment from the viewpoint of 
a. The Boy Scouts, Fisher Apr.-May 
4. The Girl Scouts, Thoorsell Apr.-May 
c. Y.M.C.A., Sorenson Apr.-May 


Apr.-May 


Apr.-May 


d. Camp Fire Girls, Scott Apr.-May 
Advertise, It Pays to Oct. 
Another Experiment in Camp Music, 

Poore Feb. 
Articles of Interest in Magazines Dec. 
Articles of Interest in Magazines  Apr.-May 
Books For Your Camp Library Oct. 
Books For Your Camp Library Nov. 
Books For Your Camp Library Dec. 
Books For Your Camp Library Jan. 


Books For Your Camp Library June 


Business Girls at Camp Maqua, Coman Oct. 
C.D.A. National Officers Mar. 
C.D.A. National Offices Mar. 
Camp Architecture, Shepard Feb. 
Camp Bookkeeping, Lyon Dec. 
Camp Construction, Technical As- 

pects of Wilde Dec. 


Camping, a Life Experience, Hackett Jan. 
Camping in Russia, Bryan Apr.-May 
Oct 


Camping, What Kills c 
Camping, What Others say About Nov. 
Cap’n Bill’s Column 
Is This Your Camp? Oct. 
The Camp Library Nov. 
Management of Nature Counselors Dec. 
Unpopular Practices and Poplar 
Trees Jan. 
The Richardson Pine Squirrel Feb. 
Packages? What’s Inside? Mar. 
Special Days in Camp Apr.-May 


10 


10 


11 


26 
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ISSUE PAGE VOWS SSS Naor aorwSorwo 
Committee Chairman, New National Apr.-May 22 








Committee on Reorganization Mar. 8 Director Wanted 
itte S Apr.-May 17 << ; 
pate gt ‘ : ieee ics ais “a ) nd WANTED, organizing director fully able 
CURSETES FEROS ICN: Seae ec. to develop large following. Will give right 
Counselor Placement Bureau Jan. 23 man forty to fifty percent interest without 
Counselor Placement Bureau Feb. 22 cash investment. 
Co-operative Study of Camp Coun- The camp is well known and was found- 
selors, Hendry, et al Oct. 10 ed more than ten years ago. Beautiful 
Pies 4 Ca ; Webber-Havd a property, fine buildings, fully equipped for 
Ne en ee tNOY. seventy-five people. This offer made be- 
Counselors’ Column cause the present director wishes to be 
Appreciation of Music Nov. 21 free to travel to make an educational sur- 
Anent the Camp Museum Nov. 21 bes . —— work in this country 
_ . an a o 
Counselor Code of Ethics Dec. 22 _— iin, 
Reunions, Placements Jan. 24 oe 
: Joueteee FRANCIS KESSLER SERVICE AGENCY 
Daniels, Miss. Our Guest from 5520 Clemens Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
England Tae FI 
Daniels, Miss. My Impressions Oe a a a eee ee 
Death of Dr. Henry S. Pettit Mar. 37 
Death of Ruth Huntington Mar. 37 
Devout Warblers, Reading-Hayes Dec. 7 SUSSTSSTSTTTTSSSOVO OTT OOO OOOO 
Editorials SPECIAL PRICES 
After Camp — What? Oct. 3 to Summer Ca 
Paralysis Between the Ears New. . 3 mps 
Blue Sky im: 3 
Credo of a Camp Director ae a 
Blazing New Trails Feb. 3 
What is The Answer June 3 
Education and the Camp, Nash Dec. 23 
Educational Program of a Camp, 
Peralman Feb. 9 


Emotional Challenge, The, Phillips Apr.-May 4 
European Boys in American Camps, 






















Clark Oct. 13 
Exhibits at National Meeting Nov. 16 
Exhibitors Association Mar. 34 
i , Rowboats $26.00 and up 
Greeting From New President — 
Miss Welch Mar. 5 
Hike in Japan, A, Edgar June 7 
How a Camp Annual 1s Produced, 
: > Mar. 38 
paieiecal Hi Outboard Boats $48.00 and up 
Insurance and Public Liability, ; - 
Johnson Dec. 14 “rn 
Impression of Camps Visited, Hendry Dec. 15 
Leadership Training Courses Feb. 30 
Leadership Training Courses Apr.-May 24 Motor Boats $384.00 and up 
Licensing and Supervision of Camps ct. 20 Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail 


oes ee 
ee en = Mar. 6 THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MEG. GO. 
Message from Retiring Sec’y-Treas., (Two Factories) 

Mr. Gibson Mar. 7 133 Elm St. 233 Ann St. 
Message from President Welch Apr.-Mavy Cortland, N. Y. Peshtigo, Wis. 
Modern Trends in Organized Camp- 


ing, Cassidy Jan. 8 Q2QQQQNQQQagggagngggAnangnaGoNas 
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ISSUE PAGE 


National Meeting at Buck Hill Falls Oct. 
National Meeting at Buck Hill Falls Nov. 
National Meeting at Buck Hill Falls Dec. 
National Meeting at Buck Hill Falls Jan. 
National Meeting at Buck Hill Falls Feb. 
National Meeting at Buck Hill Falls Mar. 


New Members Jan. 
New Members Mar. 
News of the Sections Oct. 
News of the Sections Nov. 
News of the Sections Dec. 
News of the Sections Jan. 
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Camp Fees Prozection 
Full security in all health contingencies 


A.W.G. DEWAR * TUITION REFUND BUREAU 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 











SAFEGUARD HEALTH 


Use a BARCO Ventilated Tent 


This tent is used by all leading Scout Masters 
and Camp Directors. Made of the famous 
2 in 1 Registered waterproofed Army Duck. 
Write for booklet ‘““‘What Every Camp Execu- 
tive Should Know”. Should be in the hands 
of every Camp Director. 

SPECIALS — Official Plumb Axe with sheath 
Value $1.75. Price 90c. postpaid. 

Official Scout Knife, Remington, Value $2.00. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 


37 years of service to camps 
BARNETT CANVAS GOODS 
& BAG CO., INC. 
121 Arch St., Philadelphia Pa. Manufacturers 


























News of the Sections 

News of the Sections 

News of the Sections 

News of the Sections 

Parents, What Summer Camps Might 
learn from, Grant 

Planning Your Camp Catalogue, 
Williamson 

Publicity, National Camp 


ISSUE PAGE 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr.-May 


June 


Jan. 


Dec. 
Oct. 


Records in Camp Organization, Kamm ~—— Oct. 


Record of Usage, A Camp Counselor, 
Stone 


Religious Education, The Camp and, 
Guggenheimer 


Report of Annual Meeting C.D.A. 


Report of Executive Committee 
Meeting 


Report of Board of Directors’ 
Meeting 


Report of President Hackett 

Report of Sec’y-Treas. Gibson 

Report of Auditors on Financial 
Statement 

Report of Findings Committee 

Report of New York Section 

Report of New England Section 

Report of Southern Section 

Report of Pacific Section 

Report of Southwestern Section 

Report of Membership Committee 

Report of Committee on Standards 
and Certification 

Report of Committee on Counselor 
Training Conferences 


Report of Committee on Research 
and Education 


Report of Committee on Horseman- 
ship Conference 


Report of Committee on Campcraft 
Conference 


Report of Committee on Canoeing 
Conference 


Standards in Camp Leadership 
Standards in Nature Activities 
Standards in Horsemanship 
Swimming, The Hygiene of, Deaver 


Tabooing the Cure Alls, Mason 

The Kaleidoscope That is Maqua, 
Kupperling 

Tree Biography, A, Vinal 

Tribute to M. Mercer Kendig 

A Way Out, Roys 

Wayfarer, To the 


What the Forester Can Do for Camp, 
Apr.-May 


Francis 


Word to the Wise, Embler 


Jan. 


Nov. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


June 
June 
June 
Nov. 


Feb. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Feb. 


June 


Oct. 


Feb. 


25 
19 
24 
19 


12 


18 
18 
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14 
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10 
12 
15 
16 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


33 
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You get the feel of real Indian life when you 
paddle an Indian canoe. Every stroke of the blade 
gives you easy speed . . . every twist of the wrist 
points her nose where you want to go. No wonder 
an Indian could stalk game so noiselessly . . . 
shoot rapids so craftily . . . cross a lake so swiftly. 

Old Town Canoes are line-for-line twins of the 
Indian birch-bark models. Only they’re more 
rugged. Light to carry or ship, but built with the 
strength of a buffalo. See all the models in the 
free catalog — paddling, sailing and square-stern. 
1932 price lowered to $63. Also fast, seaworthy, 
all-wood family boats; rowboats and dinghies. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 1365 Fourth 
St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 














To be made 
by CAMPERS. 
Something 
NEW 
and useful. 
$1.75 ver pair 


Write for 
Directors’ dis- 











count and 
samples. 


MOCCASINKITS 


O. H. DUGAN & CO. 


154 Summer St. :: :: Boston, Mass. 
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OTIS, CLAPP & SON, Inc. 


439 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
417 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Obtundia, 


First Aid tals and Camp. and Toilet Articles for Plant 
my my Send for catalog of First 
its and Seneliae 
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Special ! GARCHRYG 


ASTOUNDING OFFER TO CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


JOHNSON’S 
Food Specialties 





Give an added touch to your 


RE DONT se Tee Ci 


Archery Tackle from the Ozarks where raw 
material is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. 


SEND TODAY for this offer and Catalog 20. 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT COMPANY, 
Clinton, Missouri. 











@sinopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circula- 
tion among substantial prospects at a 
lower rate than any other medium with 
an established camp department. 

More than a million and a half copies monthly 


57th Street at 8th Avenue :: New York 








menus. 


CHOCOLATE FROSTING FUDGE 
PipinG JELLY (for decorating cakes) 
Date-Nut for Ic—E CREAM 
PuRE FRUIT JELLY 

. and many others 


Try them . . . you'll get quality at 
low prices. 


H. A. Johnson Co. 


221 State St. 21 Worth St. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Since Jonson) 1877 




















A Message to 






CAMP DIRECTORS! 


The importance of having your campers enjoy their summer, not 
only depends upon the excellent camp program carefully planned by 
you, but also depends on their having the necessary and proper 


equipment. 


Each season, hundreds of campers lose many happy days because 
of poorly constructed and ill-fitted shoes, result 


“SOREFEETUS” 


‘“Sportsters”’ officially approved by Camp Directors Association, 


will solve this important problem for you. 


Scientifically constructed 


on famous health lasts allowing barefoot freedom, this shoe gives 
support to the foot where it is most needed. To enjoy perfect fitting, 
“Sportsters” are available in the 
largest range of low-heel shoes in 
the world, thus enabling your out- 
fitter to properly and correctly fit 














This style available in 
brown or smoke-elk, 
gristle rubber or belt- 
ing leather soles. 





your campers. 
“Sportsters ’ 


9 


are surprisingly 













A. SANDLER 
Sportster Shoe Division 

38 Pearl St., Portland, MAINE 
GENTLEMEN: I would like to examine (without 
obligation) the “‘Sportster’’ Shoes, which have 
been Officially Approved by the Camp Directors 
Association. 


C-6-32 
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economically priced 
starting at $5. 
Available at the 
better outfitters. 
Why not spec- 
ify ‘‘Sports- 
ters’ your As- 
sociation shoe 
and bring hap- 
py feet to 
your campers. 


**SPORTSTER”’ 


Officially Approved Shoes are 
available in lengths as long as 
size 12, in widths from AAAA 
to D. 


“SPORTSTERS ” are the Of- 
ficial Shoes for the Girl Scouts 





of America. 


“SPORTSTERS” 






meet all 


Y. W. C. A. standards and 


requirements. 
“SPORTSTERS” 


are en- 


dorsed by health and school 
authorities everywhere. 
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